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GEORGE DEPUE HADZSITS, 1873-1954 


The death on June 9, 1954 of George Depue 
Hadzsits, Professor Emeritus and former Head 
of the Latin Department at the University of 
Pennsylvania, brought sadness to many a former 
student of his and a sense of loss to his many 
friends and professional associates. Nobody who 
ever studied under him can forget his enthusi- 
asm, his sense of humor, and his self-sacrificing 
efforts to further the education of his students 
and to give them sound counsel and help in time 
of trouble. Only his closer colleagues could ap- 
preciate his zest for research and his almost 
religious fervor in advancing the “cause of the 
Classics.””’ He was a veritable crusader. Various 
local and regional classical societies recognized 
his qualities by electing him to their highest 
office. 

Born in Detroit, January 30, 1873, he grad- 
uated from its Central High School into the 
University of Michigan, where he received his 
A.B. (1895), A.M. (1896) and Ph.D. (1902). As 
a Fellow at the American Academy in Rome 
(1900-1901), he began his autoptic knowledge of 
that city of inspiration which fitted him to serve 
with success as a Visiting Professor in its Classi- 
cal School (1929-1930). Further recognition of 
his scholarship came with his election to the 
presidency of the American Philological Associa- 
tion (1945) of whose Transactions and Proceed- 
ings he had edited three volumes (1939-1941). He 
had, indeed, country-wide experience as a teach- 











er, having served as a regular member of the 
staff or as a visiting professor in more than 
a dozen colleges and _ universities, including 
Maine, North Carolina, Cincinnati, Wisconsin, 
Indiana, Johns Hopkins, Beaver, Swarthmore, 
Colorado, Chicago, and Leland Stanford. After 
his retirement from the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, he gave valued instruction at Temple Uni- 
versity as Professor of Pharmaceutical Latin; 
and until ill health compelled him to resign, he 
served the University Club of Philadelphia as its 
learned Librarian. 

Professor Hadzsits’ greatest achievement for 
the Classics was his establishment of the series 
of forty-five volumes, “Our Debt to Greece and 
Rorme”’ (Longmans, Green and Co.), which he 
edited with Professor David M. Robinson as 
his colleague on the Greek side. To this he con- 
tributed the volume Lucretius and His Influence, 
a subject on which he was a recognized author- 
ity. With Professor Carr of Columbia University 
he edited Our Living Language, a work in two 
volumes. He was chiefly responsible for the 
publication of the memorial volume Classical 
Studies in Honor of John C. Rolfe (1931). During 
his long career, he published products of his 
research in our leading classical journals, the 
religion of ancient Rome being his chief interest. 

Music was long his source of relaxation. In 





The late Professor Hadzsits’ review of Studies Pre- 
sented to David Moore Robinson appears at page 193 
of this issue. 
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this art he had early shown professional skill as 
a church organist; but he was not one to be 
diverted by either recreations or the pursuit of 
any hobby from his multifarious activities as a 
scholar, teacher, and devoted friend. The great- 
est blessings in his life were his wife and daugh- 
ter, the former as competent and understanding 
in her house as she was socially charming every- 
where, the latter, with her children, his chief 
source of happiness in his last years. 


WALTON BrooKs MCDANIEL 


COCONUT GROVE, FLORIDA 





THE LOEB CLASSICAL LIBRARY IN 1954* 


There is probably no classical scholar who 
could not easily list a number of volumes that 
he would like to see added to the Loeb Classical 
Library. I have in the past made such a list 
myself for consideration by the trustees, who 
since James Loeb’s death, administer the funds 
bequeathed by him. The trustees have, however, 
by the terms of Mr. Loeb’s will, no option except 
within narrow limits. They are instructed to 
turn over the funds of the Library to Harvard 
University for the promotion of classical scholar- 
ship and publication in that field, as soon as all 
volumes approved by Mr. Loeb before his death 
have been published. 

Even though some years may still be re- 
quired before the last projected volume appears, 
the project itself is evidently now complete. No 
new volumes can be added. There will presum- 
ably be new printings with more or less revision 
of old volumes. Since stocks in London were 
largely destroyed during the war with Hitler, 
many volumes have recently been out of print. 
The work of getting these into circulation again 
goes on steadily.1 





* [We are deeply indebted to Professor Post, American 
editor of the Loeb Classical Library, who has, in response 
to our request, provided us with the accompanying authori- 
tative account of the progress of this major scholarly 
enterprise, now nearing completion.—ED. ] 


1. Latest information about volumes in print may be ob- 
tained from the publishers, Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge, Mass., and William Heinemann, Ltd., London. 
The British editor is Professor E. H. Warmington, of the 
University of London. 


2. Names of translators, where available, in parentheses. 
It should be noted, throughout, that reference to, e.g., 
“Columella II,” indicates the volume of the author in the 
Loeb edition, not the ordinary book division of that author. 


The number of volumes issued to date is 397, 
of which 277 were in print in March 1954, or 
have been issued since. The latest to appear are 
Diodorus Siculus VI (C. H. Oldfather7) and X 
(R. M. Geer); Minor Attic Orators II (J. O. 
Burtt); and Columella II (E. M. Forstert and 
E. H. Heffner). 

Another thirteen volumes are in process of 
publication:2 Cicero Pro Sestio, etc.; Philo X 
(F. H. Colson?) ; Aristotle Organon, etc., II and 
III; Pliny Natural History VII (W. H. S. Jones); 
[Caesar] Alexandrian War, etc.; Rhetorica ad 
Herennium (H. Caplan) ; Livy XIV (A. C. Schles- 
inger and R. M. Geer); Plutarch Moralia VII 
(P. H. De Lacy and B. Ejinarson) and XII 
(H. Cherniss and W. C. Helmbold); Columella 
III (E. M. Forstert and E. H. Heffner); 
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Diodorus XI (F. R. Walton); Josephus VIII (R. 
Marcus). 


It is never possible to predict very accurately 
when a volume will appear, even after manu- 
script has gone to the printer. The final volume 
of Livy, for instance, must wait for the comple- 
tion of the general index, which cannot be hur- 
ried. The uncertainty is even greater when man- 
uscript is not yet complete. Augustine’s City 
of God, for instance, was undertaken by three 
scholars who died or relinquished it. It has now 
been assigned to seven American (or Canadian) 
scholars, who are expected to do a volume each.3 
Even so three volumes have been reassigned 
because of death or resignation. The translation 
of the first volume is now finished, so that 
printing will begin soon. 

Of authors partly published the remaining 
volumes are: Diodorus VIII (C. L. Sherman?) and 
XII (Walton); Plutarch Moralia VIII (P. A. 
Clement), IX, XI (L. Edelstein and J. B. McDiar- 
mid), XIII (Cherniss), XIV (De Lacy and Einar- 
son), and XV (fragments and index: H. Bolke- 
stein and W. C. Helmbold) ; also Lucian VI (Kil- 
burn), VII, VIII; Aristotle History of Animals 
I and II (A. L. Peck); Josephus IX (Marcus) ; 
Pliny N. H. VIII (Jones) and X (H. Rackham). 


A volume of Literary Papyri (prose: E. G. 
Turner) and a third supplementary volume of 
Philo from the Armenian are also in prepara- 
tion. Babrius, Phaedrus, and some other Ae- 
sopic material are to come out in one volume, 
by B. E. Perry. Plotinus is to appear in six 
volumes (A. H. Armstrong) and Sidonius in one 
(W. B. Anderson). Of these 33 volumes about 
half, including Lucian and Plotinus, are assigned 
to British scholars. In practice the editors divide 
responsibility on national lines. 


Thus the total number of volumes will prob- 
ably reach 443 unless something unforeseen 
happens. The first volume on the list of the 
Library is Apollonius Rhodius, bearing the date 
‘1912. By 1940 volumes began to appear with 
numbers above 350, for instance Livy VI (355). 
The rate of twelve a year on the average, that 
prevailed for the first thirty years, has not been 
maintained since. In fact the rate has been 
reduced to three or four a year, as the list nears 
completion and fewer scholars are found working 


3. I (G. E. McCracken), II (R. P. Oliver), III (R. J. 
Getty), IV (Philip Levine), (E. M. Sanford? and C. C. 
Coulter), VI (W. C. Greene), VII (W. M. Green). 
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in this field. On the other hand some current 
volumes represent a considerable effort to im- 
prove and explain the text in addition to the 
task of preparing a new translation. Compara- 
tively few scholars are interested in ‘mere”’ 
translation. In fact those who have not tried it 
are often tempted to suppose that translation is 
easy. Meanwhile first-class translations are not 
always easy to find. 

It is unfortunate that, in an age when most 
educated men are dependent on translations, 
the prospect of new and better translations of 
most authors seems to be decreasing. The be- 
quest of James Loeb has been of unestimated 
benefit to scholars; but the list of books that 
might still be produced is almost endless: the 
pre-Socratic philosophers, the works of Macro- 
bius and Heliodorus, the Platonic Spuria, and 
so on. The laborers will be fewer in this field 
unless some other Maecenas appears to subsidize 
a new venture that will supplement the Loeb 
Library. Such assistance will be very welcome 
when it comes. 

L. A. Post 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE 





A BYSTANDER LOOKS AT THE 
TEACHING OF LATIN 


The time for saving Latin as a subject for 
study in American colleges and schools is short. 
Only seven percent of our public high school 
students “take” any Latin at all.1 I have no 
figures for colleges, but suspect almost the 
worst. Yet Latin is a fabulous invalid, the very 
seriousness of whose condition perennially 
arouses genuine concern. Since this is a time of 
diagnosis and consultation to insure steady and 
sure gains on the vart of the patient, perhaps 
every prayer, every home remedy, and every 
bedside solicitation may be offered in all hu- 
mility and not taken amiss, duly evaluated by 
the experts whom I hopefully address. 

Permit me first to review my own experience 
in learning Latin, in the belief that it is typical 


1. This is in contrast to a figure of 34% in 1890. Those 
of us interested in preserving. the core of a traditional 
‘education may take warning also from the decline, in the 
same period, of algebra from 45% to 25%, of geometry 
from 21% to 13%, and of physics this in an atomic 


age! — from 23% to 5%. Sic transit. (These figures are 
taken from an address by the Principal of the Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, Public High School, as reported in the Ann 
Arbor News, March 17, 1953, pp. 13). 
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of the training which students have long re- 
ceived, a bélief which recent observation of sev- 
eral high schools has only confirmed. In the 
beginning was the word, and the word was gram- 
mar—grammar and vocabulary to prepare for 
reading Caesar, with no conversation or dicta- 
tion. Then, as one sophomore translator so mem- 
orably put it, ‘All Gaul is quartered into three 
halves.”’ After my class had valiantly rendered 
Caesar what passed for his, a mass backsliding 
occurred. In every heart echoed something like 
the title of one of S. J. Perelman’s sketches of 
a few years ago: “Amo, Amas, Amat, Amamus, 
Amatis, ENOUGH!” For the past twenty years 
most of my fellow-pupils have been able to 
repeat the intolerable boast, “I had two years 
of Latin in high school, but I can’t read a word 
of it now.” 


Fortunately, my teacher was so sufficiently 
unreasonable and farsighted as not to allow me 
to drop out, ruling my protestations of escape 
as vox et praeterea nihil. I proceeded to Cicero. 
At times I directed his “Quo usque” at Cicero 
himself rather than at Catiline, but must confess 
that the rhetoric of the orations and the drama 
of the conspiracy made a lasting and generally 
rewarding impression. There was still no con- 
versation. The ranks of the class were again 
decimated, but I was considering enrollment in 
a college which, in those happier days, required 
four years of Latin. I steeled myself for Virgil 
and grudgingly negotiated those first six books 
at sixty lines per day. I was not taught to read 
the poetry aloud metrically, nor to appreciate 
Virgil’s art. 

On the admittedly limited basis of this per- 
sonal experience, I conclude that the defects 
of the traditional program in Latin are several. 
First, the student who elects it soon faces the 
problem of Caesar. His virtue for the beginning 
student is that he is easy in vocabulary and syn- 
tax, but he is not easy literarily. Caesar is an 
interesting and sophisticated atithor who should 
really be read later in either a high school or 
college course of training. Caesar wrote history, 
not a graded reader. 


Second, in my opinion the whole classical 
program is bound to fail in unduly large measure 
so long as it does not make wide use of the oral- 
aural approach. Such an approach was demon- 
stratably successful for English speakers as far 
back as the time of Aelfric’s Colloquy, and as 
recently as Dr. Johnson. That thorough classic- 
ist, when on a tour of France, “was generally 
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very resolute in speaking Latin.”2 I recognize 
that good work has been and is being done both 
in England? and America? on the oral-aural 
method, but trust I am not whipping a dead 
horse in insisting that when ‘English speakers 
began to stop speaking Latin they began, im- 
perceptibly at first, to stop reading it. The theory 
of a reading knowledge only, such as is outlined 
in H. R. Huse, Reading and Speaking Foreign 
Languages (Chapel Hill 945), is psychologically 
fallacious, if logically plausible.5 There should 
be more and better books along the line of 
Robert T. Brown’s Modern Latin Conversation 
(Boston: D. C. Heath, 1943). Again, someone 
might well reprint Erasmus’ Colloquies.® 

The student who learns to speak Latin may 
well find a shortage of conversationalists—but 
not as great a shortage as he may fear—when 
he goes out into the world; but he need not 
object, for he will have learned to read Latin 
with sureness. Which brings me to my next 
stricture on the traditional classical program, 
namely, that it does not really teach a reading 
knowledge of the Latin language as such; but 
rather, it teaches Caesar or Cicero or Virgil. Of 
course frequency lists are a help,’ and there 


2. Boswell’s Life of Johnson (edd. Hill and Powell; Oxford 
1934) I 404 and n. Cf. 406: “He spoke Latin with won- 
derful fluency and elegance.” 

3. E.g. W. H. D. Rouse and R. B. Appleton, Latin on the 
Direct Method (London 1925). One must be on guard, 
however, against extreme statements such as Rouse’s “The 
English language is largely dead: Greek and Latin are 


living languages.” (Machines or Mind? An Introduction 
to the Loeb Classical Library [London and New York 
1912] 12). 

4. E.g. Waldo E. Sweet, “A Linguistic Approach to the 
Teaching of Latin,” Language Learning 4 (1951) 42-53. 
5. Two semesters of elementary Russian have further con- 
vinced me of this. The first, designed for a passive or 
reading knowledge, was a comparative failure. The second 
was largely oral and noticeably more effective even for 
reading. In conjunction, it is worth pointing out that 
training in Latin makes the Russian case system almost 
ridiculously easy .to learn. 

6. A useful and popular German book of this type is 
Sprechen Sie Lateinisch?, by George Capellanus (pseud. 
of Eduard Johnson), 12th ed. (Bonn and Berlin 1939). 
(The same author’s Sprechen Sie Attisch?, 4th ed. [Berlin 
1922] issued under the pseudonym of E. Joannides, is 
also praiseworthy). 

7. For a contrary view see William E. Bull's three articles, 
“Natural Frequency and Word Counts,” CJ 44 (1949) 
469-484; “School and Reality,” School and Society 75 
(Jan.-June 1952) 97-101 (in conjunction with Norman 
J. DeWitt); “Spanish Word Counts: Theory and Prac- 
tice, “Modern Language Journal 44 (1950) 18-26. Pro- 
fessor Bull makes an impressive attack against such views 
as those of Paul B. Diederich, The Frequency of Latin 
Words and Their Endings (Chicago 1939). 





is considerable carry-over from Caesar to Cicero, 
but not enough to enable the student to read 
the Pro Archia, for example, with any facility 
or immediate pleasure. After four years of high 
school French I quite often sought out books 
in French and read them for my own profit and 
amusement. But only a little observation in col- 
lege or high school will show that to be read, 
Latin has to be assigned. How many students 
ever read, on their own, the last six books of 
the Aeneid? 

This is surely the most serious indictment of 
the classical approach: only an occasional stu- 
dent goes on to read independently. “Who reads 
a Latin book?” a modern Sydney Smith might 
well ask. A representative of the Macmillan 
Company, the American publisher which offers 
the longest list of classical texts (not textbooks), 
told me that much of the present stock has been 
in the warehouse for years, and that once the 
copies now in stock are gone they would never 
be replaced. (Meanwhile, all honor to Macmillan 
for not remaindering them). 

How then to teach Latin so that the student 
will want to read it all his life? I stumbled onto 
a possible solution while reading for an English 
dissertation in the medieval field. My suggested 
solution is heresy: begin with Medieval Latin. 
Like most heresies, this is of long standing, 
going back at least as far as John Locke. After 
some search, however, I have not found it voiced 
in twentieth-century America, although it may 
well have been. At any rate, Repetitio mater 
philologiae. Why is this medieval approach 
heresy? Because teachers of Latin wish the stu- 
dent to read first the so-called Classical Latin, 
in order that his mind be initiated into the 
great language through the medium of that 
Language at its ancient ‘‘purest.”’8 And ‘‘purest”’ 
does not mean any Latin of Ancient Rome, but 
only a small part of it. “True’’ Classical Latin, 
the Golden Age, embraces the period of 81 B.c.- 
A.D. 14, extending from Cicero through Virgil, 
and including Ovid. Advanced students, once 
well inoculated, are permitted to proceed to 
the Silver Age (A.D. 17-180), which includes Livy, 


8. See, for example, such standard works on the teaching 
of Latin as D. S. White, The Teaching of Latin (Chicago 
1941); C. E. Bennet and G. P. Bristol, The Teaching of 
Greek and Latin (New York 1911); V. D. Hill, D. M. 
Winch, Teaching First Year Latin, 2nd ed. (The Ohio 
Latin Service Committee, Privately Printed, 1938); Josiah 
Game, Teaching High School Latin, A Handbook (Chi- 
cago 1916). This last does recommend the use of the 
Bible and medieval songs and hymns as auxiliary material. 
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Seneca, and Tacitus, All else is as Sounding 
Brass. Even including the Silver Age for good 
measure, most classicists limit ‘“good’’ Latin to 
a very short historical period. The parallel 
would be limiting the study of English literature 
to Shakespeare, Milton, and three or four inter- 
vening authors. 

Just as Modern English is not a corruption 
of Anglo-Saxon, so Medieval Latin is not a 
“corruption” of Classical Latin. It is simply 
different, and for an understandable reason. All 
living languages change, and it can be argued 
that Latin was a living lanuage throughout the 
Middle Ages. It was spoken in various fashions 
by learned and ignorant men until well into 
the Middle Ages,? and was so well known!° by 
those who later spoke a vernacular but never- 
theless continued to write Latin that it remain- 
ed, in effect, a living language. It is remarkable 
how little Latin changed throughout the many 
centuries of its use in writing, although perhaps 
not so remarkable in view of the fact that most 
Latin classics owe their transmission to medieval 
scriptoria. Gregory the Great ‘‘could permit him- 
self the luxury of disdaining the humble rules 
of grammar,’’!! but many medieval writers tried 
to be as classical as possible. Then, as now, Cic- 
ero was the stylist par excellence, with profound 
and incalculable influence. There is St. Jerome 
telling in one of his letters that he dreamed 
God denounced him: ‘Thou art a Ciceronian, 
not a Christian.”!° To cite another and later 
example, “... the Letters of Lupus of Ferriéres 

. reflect the language as well as the spirit of 
Cicero.”’13 

Admittedly, however, not all Medieval Latin 
is Ciceronian. There is ‘“‘monk’s Latin,” a bar- 
barous thing; there is the technical language of 
scientific and legal documents. But the student 
need not read these in his early stage, if at all. 
One of the virtues of Medieval Latin is its great 
variety. This, however, does not make for great- 
er difficulty, for amid the variety is usually 


9. See F. Lot, “A quelle Epoque a-t-on cessé de 
Latin?” Bulletin Du Cange (1931) 97-159. 

10. I reject the thesis of G. G. Coulton’s introduction to 
his Europe’s Apprenticeship (London 1940), which im- 
plies that most medieval writers did not really know Latin 
This, in an anthology of Medieval Latin! 

11. Maurice Hélin, A History of Medieval Latin Litera- 
ture (tr. Jean Snow; New York 1949) 12. 

12. ‘Ep. 624. 

13. Charles Beeson, A Primer of Medieval Latin (Chicago 
E925) 3. 


parler 
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simplicity. Technical works excepted, Medieval 
Latin is ordinarily far easier than Classical. 


Its ease is my primary reason for urging 
that the study of Latin commence with it. Medi- 
eval Latin is easier in two ways, — vocabulary 
and syntax. The lexicon is more familiar to the 
average reader than that of Classical Latin. 
Many words current in Modern English but rare 
or not found in Classical Latin are widely used 
and at once recognizable by the student: angelus, 
baptisma, christianitas, fructifico, grossus, in- 
carnatio, monasterium, propheta, scandalizo. 
Then there is an appreciable number of Latin- 
ized Germanic words which the English reader 
will know: aldermannus, bannus, cota, flasca, 
harpa, hosa, lista, Maius, suppa, warda, werra. 


In addition, when a Latin word borrowed by 
English writers or speakers has one meaning in 
classical times and another in medieval, usually 
its English meaning is basically the same as 
the medieval. (Milton’s classical usages are the 
exception, and accordingly render him the more 
difficult). Examples of words for which the 
English and medieval meanings are essentially 
the same but for which classical meanings are 
different are: acquiesco, adiuro, assertio, des- 
tino, discretus, infans, obsequium, parentes, 
scholares, virtus. The beginning student will find 
that he has a much greater ready-made vocabu- 
lary in Medieval Latin than in Classical. 


To conclude this brief discussion of vocabu- 
lary, it remains to observe that the lexicon of 
Medieval Latin is large, and that this very large- 
ness helps to make it easier. Classical Latin is 
more idiomatic: see the common meanings for 
facio, for example. Medieval Latin often retains 
only the core meaning “do” or “make.” 


Like vocabulary, medieval syntax is closer 
to that of English. A few illustrations may be 
useful. First, Medieval Latin often follows the 
subject-verb-predicate word order: “Angelus 
dixit ei: ‘Ego in via ero comes tuus, quia angelus 
Dei sum ego, et ad te veni ut simus socii in hac 
via.’’’ Note also that, as in English, the pro- 
nominal subject is more often expressed in Me- 
dieval Latin than in Classical. 


Second, ‘‘The increasingly general use of the 
vernaculars produced an effect upon Medieval 
Latin syntax which is shown in the increasing 
rarity of the accusative and infinitive construc- 
tion . . . .”14 Instead of the older indirect dis- 


14. L. R. Lind, Medieval Latin Studies: Their Nature and 
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course, dependent clauses often begin with the 
relative quod: “Iam scio quod iste diabolus est 
et non angelus Dei bonus.” 


Nevertheless, “The infinitive has a much 
wider range of uses than in Classical Latin,’’15 
and most of these uses resemble those of English. 
As a last example showing the greater ease of 
syntax in Medieval Latin, I cite from Bede’s fa- 
mous account of Caedmon!® part of the dialogue 
between the Anglo-Saxon poet and the shadowy 
but peremptory figure who appeared to him in 
a dream: ‘‘Caedmon,’ inquit, ‘canta mihi ali- 
quid’. At ille respondens: ‘Nescio,’ inquit, ‘can- 
tare ...’ Rursum ille qui cum eo loquebatur, 
‘Attamen,’ ait, ‘mihi cantare habes.’ ‘Quid,’ in- 
quit, ‘debeo cantare?’” As in current English, 
the infinitive was employed to denote obliga- 
tion. With such a passage the beginner would 
have no syntactic difficulty, whereas, if he en- 
countered the same kind of passage in Classical 
Latin, he would have to wrestle with the un- 
familiar dative-gerundive construction: “It [un- 
derstood} must be sung by you [as far as you 
are concerned!|.” Thus far he would still be one 
step removed from idiomatic English. 


Some classicists will here object that my ex- 
amples are misleading to the student who teethes 
on such prose and then proceeds to Cicero. The 
student, however, has enough to do with vocabu- 
lary and inflections in the Bede passage, and 
even its syntax is not exactly like that of Mod- 
ern English. He is not misled into believing that 
he can make a word-for-word translation from 
Latin to English. Furthermore, he is not read- 
ing ‘‘made”’ Latin or “easy’’ Latin, a dishonest 
transposition of Classical Latin word order into 
that of English, which is then served to the 
student who innocently supposes that he is read- 
ing Classical Latin.17 In the Bede passage he is 
reading genuine Latin of literary interest by a 
great man, Latin which will not make the transi- 
tion to Classical a shock or a disappointment. 


Which brings me to my final point, already 
hinted at in regard to Caesar. (In any case, I 
come not to bury Caesar, but to postpone him.) 
Is it not a commonplace that in teaching a for- 


Possibilities (University of Kansas Publications, Humanistic 


Studies, No. 26; Lawrence, Kansas, 1941) 15. 

15. Beeson, op. cit. 21. 

16. Bede, Historia Ecclesiastica Gentis Anglorum, VI, 22, 
in Beeson, pp. 144-145. 


17. See, for example, Mrs. Chester Jay Oxley, “That 
Baffling Word-Order,” CJ 45 (1949-50) 45-46. 
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eign language deductively one should start with 
the easiest materials of any interest and value 
to the reader? Classical Latin offers no ideal 
materials for easy reading, while Medieval Latin 
surely meets this requirement. What should the 
beginner read first? The Bible, which is a perfect 
introduction to several medieval languages, in- 
cluding that period of English. Much of it is 
simple, it is already partly familiar, and the 
worth of its content needs no comment, although 
seemingly unconstitutional in public high schools 
supported by Christian taxpayers. The New Tes- 
tament is the best place to begin. The Gospels 
are easy and interesting, and that of John, in- 
cidentally, has a fairly repetitive vocabulary. The 
Oxford University Press publishes a handy 
New Testament, while the marvelous though 
expensive Vatican Edition of the entire Bible,1§ 
or an edition of the Psalter only, is readily avail- 
able at any Catholic bookstore. 


Next could come brief selections such as 
stories, fables, and miracles, easy and complete 
in themselves and introducing the student to a 
delightful aspect of the Middle Ages heretofore 
unfamiliar to him. They are also likely to be 
closer to the vernacular than other types of 
prose. Selections from the Gesta Romanorum 
and other medieval collections are to be had in 
C. H. Beeson’s Primer of Medieval Latin (Chi- 
cago 1925), a book which every student should 
own. Comparable selections can be found in 
K. P. Harrington’s excellent anthology, Mediae- 
val Latin (Boston 1925) and in C. U. Clark 
and J. B. Game’s Medieval and Late Latin Se- 
lections (Chicago 1925; out of print). Finally, 
there is the inexpensive and completely charm- 
ing A Book of Medieval Latin for Schools, edited 
by Helen Waddell (London 1933), which con- 
tains a complete vocabulary. 


After reading some of the short popular nar- 
ratives in one or more of these anthologies, the 
student might well turn to their selections of 
poetry. Here, once again, Medieval Latin shows 
its superiority over Classical for the beginner. 
Much of the poetry is accentual or rhymed or 
both, as in English, so that the student does not 
face the problem of quantitative verse at the 
outset. Furthermore, what poems are more en- 
joyable than the Carmina Burana for his initial 


18. Bibliorum Sacrorum Iuxta Vulgatam Clementinam 
Nova Editio (Milan 1929). W. E. Plater and H. J. 
White’s A Grammar of the Vulgate (Oxford 1926) can 
be mentioned here. 


acquaintance with poetry in Latin? Some of 
these the student can read without difficulty. 
Others he might well read in editions with the 
English on the opposite page, as in George F. 
Whicher’s Goliard Poets (New York 1949). He 
can find the Latin texts of some of the student 
songs and great hymns together with accurate 
and artistic translations in Helen Waddell’s 
Medieval Latin Lyrics (London 1929) and The 
Wandering Scholars (London 1927). There are 
also useful translations in John Addington Sy- 
monds’ Wine, Women and Song (London 1903). 
Many poems of slight or only moderate difficulty 
are to be found in The Oxford Book of Medieval 
Latin Verse (ed. S. Gaselee; Oxford 1928; rpt. 
1946). 

Beyond the elementary level the student’s 
choice of material is wide indeed. History, bio- 
graphy, travel, oratory, satire, legends, and phil- 
osophy are all before him, and he can read ex- 
tensively in one field if he has or acquires a 
special interest; or, he can diversify his efforts, 
thereby widening his acquaintance with the Mid- 
dle Ages. If he or his teacher wishes, the student 
can go on to whole books still with the Latin 
and English texts vis-a-vis. There are generous 
amounts of Jerome, Augustine,19 Tertullian, 
Bede, and Boethius in the Loeb Library. But 
the student who goes ahead on his own should 
remember to keep a close eye on the left-hand 
pages! 

I have thus far skipped over one essential 
question. So far as I am aware, all elementary 
Latin grammars are based upon Classical Latin, 
and none of the medieval readers presents a full 
grammar.?° Therefore, the teacher would have 
to point out the various differences between the 
two periods of the language, which is not an 
ideal procedure at the elementary level. What 
is needed is a short Latin grammar primarily 
designed to prepare the student for reading me- 


19. See also The Confessions of St. Augustine (Books 
I-IX), edd. James M. Campbell and Martin R. P. McGuire 
(New York 1931), which includes a vocabulary. 


20. For a good review of several of these readers, see 
Charles U. Clark, “A Handful of Helps to the Study of 
Mediaeval Latin,’ Speculum 1 (1926) 110-113. It is true 
that Professor Beeson’s Primer and Karl Strecker’s Intro- 
duction a lEtude du Latin Médiéval, tr. Paul Van de 
Woestijne, 3rd. ed. (Paris 1948) give excellent and con- 
cise lists of dissimilarities between Medieval and Classical 
Latin. 
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dieval materials.21 But it is possible that I am 
magnifying this problem, and that a standard 
first-year grammar could conveniently be used 
in conjunction with the simplest selections in 
one of the medieval readers. It may not be di- 
gressive here to mention one class of Latin 
grammars which would seem to prepare the stu- 
dent right from the start to read Medieval Latin. 
Books such as Baumeister’s Missal Latin and 
Diamond’s Liturgical Latin, designed to teach 
the understanding of the Latin liturgy in the 
original to pupils in parochial schools and/or 
Catholic laymen who know no Latin, do lay in 
part the groundwork for reading any Medieval 
Latin. 22 But they are of course exclusively con- 
cerned with ecclesiastical Latin, and so are quite 
limited in their variety of selections and in vo- 
cabulary, although useful in their own way. 

To put my suggestions to a test, I should like 
to recommend a controlled experiment conducted 
by a competent Latinist. Let one group of be- 
ginners learn Latin in the traditional way, read- 
ing Caesar their second year. Let another and 
comparable group begin with Medieval Latin. 
After a year and a half or two years, let both 
groups then read Cicero. Then compare their pro- 
ficiencies. I believe that the second group will 
meet Catiline and the conspiritors with greater 
confidence and facility than the first. Such an 
experiment would be doubly appropriate in that, 
ending with Cicero, it would show that the ul- 
timate intention of either method of Latin in- 
struction is to teach students to read the classics. 
Medieval Latin will not and should not replace 
the parent language from which it descended, 
although it is both a means and an end in itself. 
Who knows but that the group trained first in 
Medieval Latin may well go on to meet Turnus 
in the original? 

ERIC STOCKTON 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


21. It is my understanding that Miss Grace A. Crawford 
of Bulkeley High School, Hartford, Conn., is preparing 
such a grammar for young students. 

22. Professor Bruno Meinecke of the University of Michi- 
gan has prepared in mimeograph forms a review grammar 
which is based upon Beeson’s Primer and which could be 
easily adapted for use by a complete beginner at the 
college level. E. J. Baumeister, The New Missal Latin 


—— 1941); Wilfred Diamond, Liturgical Latin (New 
York 1941). 
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CHANGE OF COLOR IN MORIBUND FISHES 
(Seneca, Nat. Quaest. 3.17-18) 


This is a fascinating passage; despite an un- 
usual number of textual difficulties the facts 
are clear enough. 

The assertion has been made at the end of 
chapter 16, on the authority of Theophrastus, 
that “in some places fish are dug up [from the 


ground].’”’ Chapter 17 continues from this state- 
ment, according to my emendation,! in this 
sense: 


At this point many reasons occur to your mind 
why, quite politely, in a matter entirely passing 
belief, you should say: A fine story! a man to 
go fishing not with nets nor with hooks but 
with a mattock .... But how much more in- 
credible are the operations of high living when 
it falsifies nature and outstrips it. A fish swim- 
ming in a tank, and actually under the table, 
is caught something to be transferred forthwith 
to the festive board. A mullet that’s fresh isn’t 
enough; it dies in the hand of the diner. They 
are brought [to the banquet] enclosed in glass 
jars, and their {change of] color is remarked 
as they expire, for it undergoes many alterations 
in that process. 


And so the tale goes on in Seneca’s best style, 
never better than when making the most of a 
circumstance bizarre in itself. 


There is nothing, you {the epicure] say, more 
beautiful than a dying mullet; in its death- 
struggle, as its breath fails, first we have red, 
then a pale pink overall succeeds; the scales 
change their hues; and on the edge between 
life and death, there is a constant shifting of 
color . . . Why serve up a cooked fish? Why 
a dead fish? Let it expire on its very bier. 


This is followed by a semi-comic picture of 
the argument between the fish merchant and the 
dinner host over the freshness of the fish being 
purchased for the occasion. And then, once again, 
in chapter 18, paragraph 5: 


Then the expert recounts the “points.” Says he: 
Just observe how the red has flushed up more 
vividly than any vermilion. Just note the tracery 
of the veins along the flanks. Notice the blood- 
red belly. Get the clearness of that sky-blue 
under the temples. Now he’s stiffening out and 
goes pale, being reduced to a single color . 

At the banquet they are not satisfied with the 
use of teeth and belly and jaws; they are gour- 
mands — of the eyes! 

1. See Univ. 
283 ff. 





of Calif. Publ. in Class. Philol. 13.8 (1951) 














All this is recited for the special purposes 
of the moralist in his denunciation of the epicure, 
and there might be a tendency among many 
readers to discount what is put forward as fact. 
However, we can be very certain that Thor 
Heyerdahl, the author of Kon-Tiki, quite proper- 
ly described as a narrative of “the greatest sea 
adventure of our time,’ has no such designs 
upon us as had Seneca upon his circle of readers. 
It is interesting therefore, and distinctly valuable 
too, in my judgment, that he writes (Permabook 
edition, pp. 110-111) as follows: 


The dolphin (dorado, explained as not to be 
confused with the other type of dolphin, which 
is really a small whale) had a magnificent color. 
In the water it shone blue and green like a blue 
bottle with a glitter of golden-yellow fins. But 
if we hauled one on board, we sometimes saw a 
strange sight. As the fish died, it gradually 
changed color and became silver gray with black 
spots and finally, a quite uniform silvery white. 
This lasted four or five minutes, and then the 
old colors slowly reappeared. 


There was some doubt in antiquity about the 
accuracy of Seneca’s reports on nature, and mod- 
ern editors have tended to emphasize the same 
point. It is not suggested that the one parallel 
quoted above clears the whole record. It is sub- 
mitted first, for its intrinsic interest, second, 
as some evidence that even when Seneca appears 
to be romancing for the sheer love of doing it, 
or writing up a thing for the purpose of a moral 
preachment, he may be setting down actual 
facts, or at all events things reported to him as 
such and assumed by him to be as reported, 
precisely as I accept as facts the many extra- 
ordinarily interesting findings which Mr. Heyer- 
dahl has set down in Kon-Tiki — not least among 
them his mention of the shift of color in mori- 
bund dorados. 

WILLIAM HARDY ALEXANDER 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 





CORRECTION 

In our list of the 1954-55 officers of the New 
Jersey Classical Association at page 151 of the 
present volume, an error occurred in reporting 
the name of the Secretary-Treasurer. Our sin- 
cere apologies to Sister Irene Margaret, St. Mi- 
chael High School, Jersey City, who has most 
efficiently filled that post during the past year, 
and who, we are happy to report as we go to 
press, will continue for the academic year 1955- 
56. 
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REVIEWS 


Studies Presented to David Moore Robinson... 
on his Seventieth Birthday. Edited by GEORGE 
E. MyYLonas and Doris RAYMOND. Saint 
Louis: Washington University, 1951-1953. 2 
Vols. Vol. I (1951): pp. lix, 876; frontispiece; 
111 plates; figs. in text; $25.00. Vol. II 
(1953): pp. xx, 1336; frontispiece; 98 plates; 
figs. in text. $36.00. 


[Ed. Note. — Professor Hadzsits, long a valued 
friend of CW, and President of CAAS in 1937-1938, 
was engaged upon his review of the monumental David 
Robinson Festschrift at the time of his death in June 1954. 
Failing health unfortunately prevented his completion of 
the task, and we are able to present herewith only the 
torso of the review as originally planned. Yet these few 
words (possibly Professor Hadzsits’ last published writing) 
will, in their ringing sincerity, not be lost upon those 
who knew and admired this great scholar, and may stand 
not only as his personal tribute to another great scholar, 
but also as a testimonial to George Hadzsits’ own ideals 
of classical scholarship. 


Since Professor Hadzsits’ review, as completed, strictly 
concerns itself only with Volume I, we have added a 
brief conspectus of the contents of both volumes. A 
memorial to Professor Hadzsits, by Professor W. B. Mc- 
Daniel appears elsewhere in this issue. ]} 


Nothing comparable to this Festschrift has 
ever, to my knowledge, been attempted before, 
and greatest credit is due to Professor Mylonas, 
of whose unremitting labor of love this volume, 
upon which he has expended himself so ably 
and so generously, is a noble expression. 


These Studies are of significance in many 
respects. They exhibit the exact and intensive 
scholarly devotion of men and women of highest 
talent, here and abroad, in many fields of classi- 
cal research, whose dauntless search for the 
Truth cannot be defeated even by the modern 
world’s indifference to the Classics. This alone 
makes this volume memorable. Moreover, they 
are, at times, a brilliant and, always, a stately 
exhibition of the nature of Classical scholarship 
in the mid-twentieth century, revealing the 
breadth and scope of Classical Studies, and re- 
vealing, also, the progress of Classical scholé r- 
ship which has travelled far beyond the boun- 
daries of learning of the nineteenth and eight- 
eenth centuries — proud as these periods were. 


An adequate exposition of the Contents of 
these pages, within the narrow limits of a brief 
review, is obviously impossible. But it is the ob- 
ligation of any reviewer, at least to enumerate 
the headings under which no fewer than 105 





? 


Articles are grouped.1 A second volume ? is to 
follow, to add, to the riches of Volume I. In their 
totality, these Studies will cover the entire field 
of Ancient Greek and Roman activities, the as- 
pirations, hopes and disappointments, the intel- 
lectual and spiritual ferment that went on in 
ancient Greece and Rome. The importance of 
these Studies, for their own sake and as a lasting 
Record of achievement of present-day scholar- 
ship, is such that these volumes ought to be 
accessible to Classical scholars, everywhere, — 
an inspiration to mature scholars who will rejoice 
at this triumph, an invaluable means of educa- 
tion for younger scholars of this generation and 
for many years to follow, — all of whom will 
find, here, not only an incomparable insight into 
the true nature of Classical scholarship of 1951 
but may gain glimpses into the possibilities of 
further research and new interpretations in the 
future. 

A Monumentum aere perennius for David 
Robinson, in whose honor this magnificient vol- 
ume of Classical studies has been prepared — 
as a tribute of highest respect for his own 
eminent scholarship, as a tribute of admiration 
for the gifted teacher that he is, and as a tribute 
of affection for a warm and inspiring person- 
ality. 

Critics will not be lacking who will, doubtless, 
complain that students of the Classics — if this 
be a métier of their scholarship —- have no 
message for a world in travail, that there is no 
visible suggestion or other help, in these pages, 
toward solution of present dilemmas, of political, 
economic and social problems that leave a be- 
wildered, frustrated, and tormented world in 
grave uncertainties and often cause despair. It 
will be maintained that Classical scholarship of 
such a kind means a selfish withdrawal of 
scholars from the urgencies of the present, a 
selfish remove from the turbulent seas of life 
into a secluded and sheltered harbor. 

On the contrary, it should be made everlast- 
ingly clear that this volume, far from being of 
mere ‘academic’ interest, should be hailed as a 
shining example, not only revealing fidelity to 
the supreme need of mankind to discover the 
Truth — which is, often, so hard to come by — 
but also, and especially, as providing search- 


1. Prehistoric Greece, Egypt and the [Near] East, Archi- 
tecture and Topography, Sculpture, Painting and Mosaics. 
2. Vol. II will offer Studies concerned with Literature, 
History, Private Life, Philosophy, Religion, Mythology, 


Coins and Inscriptions. [See Editorial Note above.] 
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lights from experience of the Past to clarify 
problems of the Present. This is the ultimate 
value of all historical research that seeks to 
find the facts of past experience, but, in par- 
ticular, seeks to discover their significance for 
the present — affording illumination for the 
solution of ever-recurring problems, in order to 
learn the reasons for the failures in the past, 
and to realize the reasons for the successes of 
yesterday. Truth, it is said, makes Man Free. 
It is Truth, that breaks the chains of error, it 
is Truth that provides Vision. But it must be 
Truth. Classical scholarship is making its contri- 
bution to this imperative need in Life, is making 
its contribution to that Freedom, to that Salva- 
tion which can come only from knowledge and 
wisdom. This obligation remains a categorical 
imperative laid upon all scholars and teachers 
of all subjects, the Alpha and the Omega of their 
being, and, the final test of the value of their 
services to human society in any age. 


It remains the burden of responsibility, the 
solemn duty of Classical scholarship to keep 
before the world the blazing light of that Truth, 
to save mankind from repetitious errors, futili- 
ties and follies. It is only in historical perspec- 
tive that it is possible to judge the value of our 
own experiments in living. History, at times, 
may provide a proper pattern to follow, but, 
even if it does not, it sharpens our awareness 
of new situations and helps discover new trails. 
The need of reiteration of this axiom will remain, 
until recognition of the fact becomes a dynamic 
force in human life. It is recognition of this fact 
that should lend not merely zeal, but passion 
and conviction, to the pursuit of Classical studies. 


Let us, therefore, gallantly recognize the 
escape from the tyranny of ignorance, the ad- 
vancement of the frontiers of knowledge that 
this book symbolizes, and not withhold the meed 
of praise, due to the collaborators in this volume 
who have, by united effort, created anew a lofty 
pride and courage in the minds and hearts of all 
believers in the need of Classical education. 


GEORGE DEPUE HADZSITS* 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


CW’s chronic problem of space prevents more 
than the barest sketch of the riches of these 
imposing volumes. The articles in Volume I, as 
Professor Hadzsits notes, are distributed as fol- 
lows among the following broad fields: Prehis- 
toric Greece (13) ; Egypt and the Near East (7); 
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Architecture and Topography (25—about equal- 
ly divided between these two fields); Sculpture 
(42); Painting and Mosaics (3). In Volume II 
the distribution is: Vase Painting (24); Coins 
(12); Inscriptions (17, including one papyrologi- 
cal article); Linguistics (8); Literature (28); 
History and Life (31); Religion, Mythology, 
Philosophy (20). Nine (9) articles, partly on 
interdisciplinary problems or on points in the 
history of classical studies, partly referable to 
other heads, are classified as miscellaneous. 

The international aspects of Professor Rob- 
inson’s scholarly associations appear in the fol- 
lowing listing of countries represented by a 
veritable galaxy of renowned names: United 
States and Canada (89); Germany and Austria 
(62); Great Britain (28); Italy (14); France 
and Monaco (13); Scandinavia and Finland 
(12); Greece (9); Belgium and Holland (3); 
Switzerland (3); Australia (2); Spain (1); In- 
dia (1). Of the contributions 142 are in English, 
62 in German, 19 in French, 12 in Italian, 1 in 
Spanish. Translations by John B. Edwards of 
short poems by a number of modern Greek poets 
are interspersed throughout the volumes. 

A biographical sketch of Professor Robinson 
by George E. Mylonas (I vii-x) is followed by 
a listing of scholars who have taken their ad- 
vanced degrees under Professor Robinson and 
a comprehensive bibliography of the latter’s pub- 
lications, brought down, in Volume II, through 
1952. The contents of the two volumes are com- 
petently indexed by Doris Raymond. A list of 
reviews of the Festschrift that have appeared 
may complete this inadequate supplement to 
Professor Hadzsits’ unfinished review. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


At the annual meeting of the Classical As- 
sociation of the Middle West and South held in 
Chicago, April 7-9, 1955, the following officers 
were elected for the coming year: President, 
Prof. Gerald F. Else, State University of Iowa; 
First Vice-President, Prof. Demetrius J. Georga- 
cas, University of North Dakota; President-Elect 
(for 1956-57), Prof. Norman J. DeWitt, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota; Secretary-Treasurer, Prof. 
John N. Hough, University of Colorado. The new 
Elective Member of the Executive Committee 
is Prof. Robert J. Getty, University College, Uni- 
versity of Toronto. 





1. This list, supplementing APh (1952 and 1953), will 
appear in issue No. 16. 


Prof. Phillip De Lacy, Washington Univer- 
sity, St. Louis, has been named Acting Editor 
of Classical Journal, succeeding Prof. Clyde Mur- 
ley, Northwestern University, with Prof. D. Her- 
bert Abel, Loyola University, Chicago, continu- 
ing in his post as Managing Editor. Prof. Dor- 
rance S. White, State University of Iowa, will 
edit the forthcoming Index to Volumes 26-50 of 
Cd. 

The CAMWS Semple Scholarship for the cur- 
rent year has been awarded to Mrs. Ruth David- 
son Schroth, Lincoln Junior High School, Ken- 
osha, Wisconsin. 

The 1956 annual meeting of the Association 
will be held April 5-7, 1956 in Lexington, Ken- 
tucky. 





At the annual meeting of the Classical As- 
sociation of New England, held at Deerfield 
Academy, Deerfield, Mass. March 18-19, 1955, 
the following officers were elected for the com- 
ing year: President, Prof. Sterling Dow, Harvard 
University; Vice-President, Miss Edith A. Plumb, 
Bulkeley High School, Hartford, Conn.; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Prof. Claude W. Barlow, Clark 
University. 

The CANE Rome Scholarship for 1955 has 
been awarded to Mr. Lloyd B. Urdahl, Hebron 
Academy, Hebron, Maine. 

The 1956 annual meeting of the Association 
wil] be held at St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H., 
April 6-7, 1956. 





Mason Hammond, Pope Professor of the 
Latin Language and Literature in Harvard Uni- 
versity, will assume for the coming two academic 
years the post of Professor-in-Charge of the 
School of Classical Studies at the American 
Academy in, Rome. Professor Hammond succeeds 
Professor Lily Ross Taylor, who has held the 
position for three years since her retirement at 
Bryn Mawr College. 

Professor Hammond was Professor-in-Charge 
of Classical Studies at the Academy in 1937-39, 
Professor-in-Charge of ,he Summer School in 
1949, and Professor of Classics in Residence on 
a Fulbright award in 1951-52. He has also been 
a trustee of the Academy since 1941. During 
World War II he served in Air Force Headquar- 
ters in Washington in Current Intelligence and 
overseas, in Sicily, Italy, England, France, and 
Germany, in the protection of Monuments, Fine 
Arts, and Archives under the Military Govern- 
ments of Italy and Germany. 
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The Odyssey of Homer, the poems of Ovid, the philosophy of Plato, the adventures of Aeneas 
—these are old friends of the classroom. But many other books, by both familiar and less 
well-known authors, provide reading as stimulating today as it was two thousand years ago. 


THE LOEB CLASSICAL LIBRARY is the only existing series of books which gives 
access to all that is important in Greek and Latin literature in convenient and well printed 
pocket volumes, with an up-to-date text and the best obtainable English translation facing 
Each volume is annotated and contains a bibliography, and many 


each other page by page. 
Latin authors are bound in red; Greek, in green. Each volume, 


include a brief biography. 


flexible cloth (634 x 41% inches), $3.00. 


Recent additions PLATO 
Laws, two volumes (187, 192); Republic, two 


MINOR ATTIC ORATORS (997 97 : Pos Seactay : 
Val.  Leserens, Gina, Danses, te volumes (237, 276); Timaeus, Critias, Cleito- 
perides. English translation by J. O “Burtt j phon, Menexenus, Epistolae (234). Seven 

ge ~ Peg : other Plato volumes. 


(LCL No. 395) 
DIODORUS SICULUS 
Volume X. Books XIX: 66-100 and XX. 


English translation by Russel M. Geer. 
(LCL No. 390) 


Other titles among the nearly 
400 available: 
THE APOSTOLIC FATHERS 
Vol. I: Clement, Ignatius, Polycarp, Didache. 
Barnabas (24); Vol. Il: The Shepherd of 
Hermas, The Martyrdom of Polycarp, Epistle 
to Diognetus (25). 
ARISTOTLE 
“Art” of Rhetoric (193): Metaphysics, Vol. 
I (271); Metaphysics, Vol. II: with Oecono- 
mica, Magna Moralia (287): Meteorologica 
(397); On the Heavens (338): Politics 
(264). (12 other Aristotle volumes available.) 
EURIPIDES 
Tragedies. Vol. I: Iphigenia at Aulis, Rhesus, 
Hecuba, The Daughters of Troy, Helen (9); 
Vol. Hl: Electra, Orestes, Iphigenia among the 


Taurians, Andromache, Cyclops (10): Vol. 


Ill: Baechanals, Madness of Hercules, Chil- 
dren of Hercules, Phoenician Maidens, Sup- 
pliants (11); Vol. IV: Ion, Hippolytus, 
Medea, Alcestis (12). 

HERODOTUS 
History of the Persian Wars. Four volumes 
(117, 118, 119, 120). 

HIPPOCRATES 
Medical Works, four volumes (147, 148, 149, 
150 with Heracleitus). 

HOMER 
Iliad, two volumes (170, 171); Odyssey, two 
volumes (104, 105). 

MARCUS AURELIUS 
Meditations (58). 


SOPHOCLES 
Tragedies. Vol. 1: Oedipus the King, Oedipus 
at Colonus, Antigone (20); Vol. II: Ajax, 
Electra, Trachiniae, Philoctetes (21). 





APU LEIUS 

The Golden Ass. (Metamorphoses) (44). 
ST. AUGUSTINE 

Confessions, two volumes (26, 27). 


BOETHIUS 


Tractates and De Consolatione Philosophiae 


The Civil Wars (39): Gallic War (72). 
CICERO 
Against Catiline, I-IV, Pro Murena, Pro Sulla, 
Pro Flacco (324); De Natura Deorum, Aca- 
demica (268); Philippics (189). 21 other 
Cicero volumes. 
HORACE 
Odes and Epodes (33); Satires, Epistles, and 
Ars Poetica (194). 
JUVENAL AND PERSIUS 
Satires (91). 
OVID 
The Art of Love and Other Poems (232): 
Metamorphoses, two volumes (42, 43). 3 other 
Ovid volumes. 
SENECA 
Tragedies. Two volumes (62, 78). 
TERENCE 
Comedies, Vol. I: The Lady of Andros, The 
Self-Tormentor, The Eunuch (22); Vol. II: 
Phormio, The Mother-in-Law, The Brothers 
(28). 
VIRGIL 
Vol. I: Eclogues, Georgics, Aeneid, 1-6 (63) ; 
Vol. Il: Aeneid, 7-12, Minor Poems (64). 
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